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Health and Safety for Youth SiAerKe 


In Emergency Farm Work 
Building Sturdier Youth 

Much benefit can result from the farm 
labor programs that are under way for 
village and city youth if reasonable pre- 
cautions in health and safety are taken. 

Farmers are seriously in need of help, 
and dependable, healthy recruits are 
essential for satisfactory service. Thou- 
sands of young men and women have 
volunteered for service and are on farms 
helping to keep food production rolling. 
Thousands of others, no doubt, will join 
this land army during the harvest season. 
For many youth, brought up in a rela- 
tively easy life, this is the first experience 
in work on a farm. They are unaccus- 
tomed to heavy labor and to the handling 
of machinery and animals. Yet the suc- 
cess of their efforts will depend to a large 
extent on their ability to keep well and 
to have the strength and stamina to do 
a good day’s work. 

In addition to increased production, a 
less recognized but nonetheless important 
potential outcome of a_ well-directed 
farm labor program is the building of 
sturdier youth—youth more capable of 
facing whatever tasks lie ahead. 

A Joint Responsibility 

One way in which schools can help in 
the satisfactory development of these 
labor programs is to provide the leader- 
ship essential for protecting the health 
of youth. In cooperation with public 
health authorities, educators may do this 
through consultation with employers and 
youth. They may also do this through 
bringing together for local planning and 
action individuals and groups most con- 
cerned with youth’s health, including 
public health authorities, employment 
services, employers, farmers’ groups, 
parents, and youth, 


A joint responsibility exists in respect 
to health and safety of youth in emer- 
gency farm work. On the one hand, 
youth must keep themselves physically 
and mentally fit for the job, and conduct 
themselves in ways that do not endanger 
the health and safety of their associates. 
On-the other hand, farmers, parents, and 
community leaders must provide work- 
ing and living conditions for youth that 
are conducive, not detrimental, to good 
health. 

Health and safety problems and needs 
vary with individuals and the conditions 
under which they work and live. No 
uniform health standards can therefore 
be set which will be applicable in all types 
of situations under which youth are 
working this summer. Each community 
must analyze its own situation and do 
what it can to improve conditions. 

Suggestive questions have been pre- 
pared to help communities, including 
employers and youth, to study their 
needs. Each community in analyzing its 
Own conditions must necessarily raise 
those questions which are pertinent to the 
local situation. 

Questions relate to youth’s preparation 
for the job, his behavior on the job, and 
health provisions for his protection. 
They indicate the types of problems 
which leaders may help youth to face, as 
well as those which the leaders and em- 
Ployers must face. In communities 
where the induction period is over and 
youth are at work on the farms, more at- 
tention will naturally be given to ques- 
tions dealing with the job and living con- 
ditions than with preparation for the 
job. 


Questions Each Youth May Face 


The following questions suggest points 
on which youth must take some personal 


(Turn to page 2) 
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ATTENTION SUBSCRIBERS 


EDUCATION FOR VicTory replaces School 
Life, which with the February 1942 issue 
was temporarily discontinued for the 
duration of the war. The current volume 
thus had but five issues, for which an 
index will be issued. EpucaTION FOR 
Victory started March 3, 1942, with 
Volume I, No. 1. 

All paid-up subscribers to School Life 
are receiving EDUCATION FOR VICTORY 
biweekly through the remainder of their 
subscription year at no additional cost. 
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U. S. Office of Education for permission 
to reprint material from EpuUcATION FOR 
Victory. Such material may be re- 
printed without special permission. 
When excerpts are reprinted it is re- 
quested that they be used so that their 
original meaning is clear. 

The periodical is issued to enable the 
U.S. Office of Education to serve all edu- 
cational fields as widely as possible 
during war times. 


An Educational 


James Frederick Abel, Chief of the 
Division of Comparative Education of 
the U. S. Office of Education, has retired 
from Federal Government service. 

Dr. Abel came to the Office of Educa- 
tion in 1916 as Chief Clerk. In 1921 he 
became specialist in rural education and 
in March 1925 Chief of the Section of 
Foreign Educational Systems, then a 
part of the Service Division of the Office. 
Under his direction the section expand- 
ed into the present Division of Compara- 
tive Education. 

A firm believer in education as a vital 
means of approach to international good 
will and understanding, Dr. Abel worked 
unceasingly for a world relationship in 
education based on thorough knowledge 
and appreciation of the systems of edu- 
cation in the United States and abroad. 

An authority on education in the vari- 
ous countries of the world, Dr. Abel is 
the author of many U. S. Government 
publications. Jlliteracy in the Several 
Countries of the World, published in 
1929, and A Graphic Presentation of Sta- 
tistics on Illiteracy by Age Groups, pub- 
lished in 1930, are unique, and merit 
designation as educational! classics. His 
most recent publication, Education Un- 
der Dictatorships and in Democracies, 
published in 1941, is an exceptionally 
clear and usable statement of our belief 
in the inseparability of education and 
democracy. 


Health and Safety for Youth 
(From page 1) 


responsibility. Before youth are placed 
in employment, opportunities should be 
made by school leaders for them to think 
through health questions as well as ad- 
justments they will need to make if such 
employment is to be satisfactory both to 
their employers and to themselves. This 
may be done through individual and 
group conferences. 


A. In preparation for the job. 


1. Have I had a physical check-up to make 
sure that I am in condition to do 
heavy farm work? 

2. Am I immunized against typhoid fever, 
diphtheria, and smallpox? 

3. Do I realize that I must learn how to 
use farm equipment and handle farm 
animals safely so as not to endanger 
myself and others, and that this takes 
constant effort and attention? 

4. Do I know simple first-aid treatment of 
injuries? 

5. Can I recognize common poisonous 
plants, reptiles, and insects of the sec- 
tion where I work, and do I know the 
necessary treatment should I be pois- 
oned? 





B. On the job and after working hours. 





1. Am I including a rich supply of protec. 
tive foods, such as milk, eggs, fruits, 
and vegetables, in my diet to give me 
health and vitality? 

2. Am I eating plenty of energy-rich foods 
including cereals, potatoes, bread, and 
butter to provide the power I need for 
strenuous work? 


$. Am I drinking plenty of water to make 
up for excessive losses through heavy 
physical work in the heat? 

4. If working under extreme heat, do I 
take extra salt to replace salt lost 
through excessive perspiration, thus 
preventing heat exhaustion? 

5. Am I getting enough sleep so that I wake 
up feeling rested and ready for an- 
other day’s work? 

6. Do I wear comfortable clothing, includ- 
shoes, which is suitable for the kind 
of work I am doing? 

7. Do I refrain from drinking from un- 
known water supplies such as springs 
along the roadside? 


. If living where malaria is prevalent, do 
I stay as much as possible, inside 
screened buildings from evening twi- 
light to morning sunrise or do I sleep 
under a bed net (mosquito bar) ? 

9. Am I learning constantly how better to 

use farm equipment and handle farm 

animals? 


Questions Each Community and Indi- 
vidual Employer May Ask 

The questions which follow are sug- 
gestive of those which should be brought 
to the attention of employers of city and 
village youth on farms. Leaders ap- 
proaching employers on these problems 
should do so with consideration and 
understanding. Many farmers are being 
harassed with the necessity of taking 
“green labor,” and because of industrial- 
ization of farming and the increase of 
itinerant farm hands, employers in re- 
cent years have assumed less responsi- 
bility for their employees. Nevertheless, 
most farmers doubtless will be willing to 
interest themselves in the youth they 
employ. , 
A. Health provisions for youth in respect to 

working conditions. 


1. Is some one responsible for observing 
the effect farm work is having on the 
health of each youth? 


a. Beneficial signs— 
(1) Is he increasing in stamina, 
vitality, and endurance? 
(2) Does he have good color? 
(4) Does he seem to be able to “take 
it?” 4 


b. Danger signs— 

(1) Does he tire easily? 

(2) Does he sleep poorly? 

(3) Does he have a poor appetite? 

(4) Is he nervous? 

(5) Does he have stomach or in- 
testinal upsets? 

(6) Does he not appear well? 

2. Is youth being hardened gradually into 
heavy work? 

8. Are working hours not so long, or the 
nature 6f work not so strenuous a8 
to overtax youth who are wunac- 
customed to farm work? 


4. Are occasional rest periods provided to 
avoid too great exertion, and to con- 
tribute to safety and efficiency? 
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A. Health provisons for youth in respect to 
working conditions—Continued. 


5. Are all possible safety provisions made 
for the operation of farm machinery 
and the handling of farm animals? 

6. Is time given to teaching youth how 
to use machinery and how to handle 
farm animals safely? 

B. Health provisions for youth living in 
homes of farmers. 


1. Has an agreement been reached with 
parents regarding the nature of med- 
ical services which would be used in 
case of an emergency? 


2. Are plenty of nourishing foods, includ- 
ing an ample supply of protective 
foods, served daily? 

3. Does milk which is served on the table 
come from tuberculin-tested, Bang’s- 
disease-free cows; or has it been pas- 
teurized or boiled? 

4. Have water supplies been tested and 
approved by public health authorities? 


5. Is reasonable attention given to fur- 
nishing clean individual drinking cups 
as a means of preventing spread of 
mouth infections, colds, and other 
diseases? 

6. Is reasonable attention given to provid- 
ing individual towels and washcloths 
as a means of preventing spread of 
such diseases as skin infections and 
trachoma? 

7. Are sleeping quarters screened or bed 
nets (mosquito bars) provided, par- 
ticularly in malarious sections? 


8. Are there first-aid supplies on hand? 


C. Health provisions for youth living in 
camps, vacated school buildings, etc., 
and commuting to farms for work. 

1. Is medical and nursing guidance avail- 
able? 

2. Are meals planned by a dietitian, or by 
some one who knows how to provide a 
well-balanced menu adequate in 
amount and variety? 

8. Is there adequate refrigeration for food? 

4. Does milk served on the table come 
from tuberculin-tested, Bang's-dis- 
ease-free cows; or has it been pasteur- 
ized or boiled? 

5. Have water supplies been tested and 
approved by the public health author- 
ities? If not, is the water boiled or 
sterilized before used for drinking 
purposes? 

6. Are suitable recreational 
planned for evening hours? 

7. Are evening recreation centers and 
sleeping quarters screened? (Espe- 
cially important in malarious sec- 
tions.) 

8. Are provisions made for isolating and 
caring for cases of communicable dis- 
ease? 

9. Is first-aid equipment on hand, and 
someone trained to use it? 

10. Is safe transportation provided to and 
from work where necessary? 


activities 


Traditional habits extending for gen- 
erations, as well as extreme pressures in 
the work itself, may limit accomplish- 
ment, even in respect to fundamental 
requirements for health. However, 
through an intelligent, realistic ap- 
Proach to the problem of health and 
safety for youth on farms, and through 
the application of common sense meas- 
ures, it may be anticipated that youth 
will emerge from the experience stronger 
in body, and with greater vitality. 


Schools and Colleges Promote 
War Savings Program 


Classes Cancel Trips 


Scores of high-sehool graduating 
classes throughout the Nation have given 
up their annual trips to Washington and 
are buying War Savings Bonds instead, 
the Treasury Department announces. 
Other seniors are foregoing usual gradu- 
ation gifts and banquets in order to in- 
vest in the War Savings Program. 

Students of the senior class of the Oak 
Bluffs High School, Oak Bluffs, Mass., 
had worked for 4 years to earn the money 
for the annual graduation trip to Wash- 
ington. The vote of students was unani- 
mous in deciding that money for the 
long-anticipated tour should be spent 
on United States Savings Bonds. 

Money saved annually by Gasport High 
School seniors, Niagara Falls, N. Y., for 
a boat trip to Detroit immediately after 
graduation in June was used to purchase 
war bonds. A plan was devised whereby 
each member of the class would have 
a $25 bond, maturity value, invested in 
the future of his country. Students had 
saved the money since their freshman 
year in 1937. 

In New Jersey, another graduating 
class sacrificed a Washington excursion 
for the purchase of war bonds and 
stamps which were equally distributed to 
the graduates at commencement. Funds 
usually used for a trip to Washington 
by Rochester, N. Y., seniors were also 
spent for War Savings Bonds. 

Numerous other high schools have re- 
ported adopting similar measures to help 
in the war effort. 


Graduation Festivities Simplified 


The War Savings Program is influ- 
encing graduation festivities of high 
schools and grade schools, the Treasury 
Department reports. 

High-school seniors at Provo, Utah, 
were graduated in the clothes they would 
ordinarily wear to school. Each student 
had signed a pledge to economize on all 
unnecessary luxuries—including fancy 
outfits for commencement—and to buy 
war stamps and bonds with the money 
they saved. 

All eighth-grade graduation exercises 
in South Dakota counties included mass- 
signing of the Treasury’s special school 
pledge. By signing the pledge, the chil- 
dren promised our armed forces that 
they would buy war stamps and bonds 
throughout the summer vacation “and 
until victory is won.” 


Juniors and seniors at Florida High 
School, Tallahassee, omitted their tra- 
ditional junior-senior banquet this year 
to buy war bonds with the $300 they had 
saved for the affair. 


Negro School and College Activities 


Negro schools and colleges are cooper- 
ating wholeheartedly in the Govern- 
ment’s effort to defray the expenses of 
the war through War Savings Bonds and 
Stamps, the Treasury Department 
reports. 

The sale of war bonds and stamps 
among students and faculty is being pro- 
moted in 110 Negro colleges and univer- 
sities. More than 500 Negro high schools 
have adopted bond and stamp selling 
as an important war activity. 

Supervising Jeanes teachers of the 
Southern Education Foundation are in- 
structing teachers under them about the 
War Savings Program. There are ap- 
proximately 475 Jeanes teachers and each 
supervises from 25 to 100 teachers in the 
Negro schools. 

The art departments of many Negro 
schools are making war savings posters 
and drawings. 


NEA In 80th Annual 
Convention 


Representatives of the Nation’s million 
teachers are assembled in Denver at- 
tending the 80th annual convention of 
the National Education Association, as 
we go to press. 

“This is one of the most important 
conventions of our Association since its ~ 
creation in 1857,” says Mrs. Myrtle 
Hooper Dahl, president of the organiza- 
tion. “Neither the matériel of war nor 
the institutions of peace can function 
without personnel. It is the responsibil- 
ity of the schools under whatever limi- 
tations they may be compelled to oper- 
ate, to qualify our young people for the 
most effective service they can give their 
country. If this war is a long one, the 
students in our high schools today will 
be fighting it. 

“If the war fortunately is brief, the 
peace will be long and calis for the high- 
est degree of skill and the utmost loyalty 
and devotion to country from every one 
of the thirty million children now in the 
American schools. The program of the 
Denver convention has been built spe- 
cifically to help the schools and teachers 
meet the responsibilities they face.” 
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TWO WEEKS OF WAR 


A Brief Round-up 


“'Two Weeks of War’’ summarizes informetion on the important developments 
of the previous two weeks made cvailable by official sources through Thurs- 


éay, June 11. 


Foreign Relations 


The White House reported the Presi- 
dent and Russian Foreign Affairs Com- 


* missar Molotov reached “full understand- 


ing” with regard to the urgent tasks of 
creating a second European front in 1942, 
completed discussions on measures to 
speed United States war aid to Russia, 
and established a basis for post-war col- 
laboration. The President reported the 
United States and Great Britain have set 
up a Combined Production and Resources 
Board and a Combined Food Board, to 
integrate United States and United King- 
dom war and essential civilian produc- 
tion into a single program adjusted to 
the requirements of the war, and to coor- 
dinate production, transportation, and 
final disposal of foods in collaboration 
with the other United Nations. 

Secretary of State Hull announced the 
United States signed a lend-lease agree- 
ment with China on substantially the 
same basis as aid to Britain, proposed 
similar agreements with the Norwegian 
and Netherlands governments, and sub- 
mitted to the governments-in-exile of 
Greece, Belgium, and Poland forms of 
lend-lease agreements providing for mu- 
tual aid in the war and post-war collab- 
oration. 

Lend-Lease Administrator Stettinius 
said United Nations resources, under the 
joint control of Washington and London, 
are now one big pool, with each nation 
contributing to the extent permitted by 
its resources and military position. 
Army Services of Supply Commander So- 
mervell reported the United States and 
Britain will standardize their military 
equipment so that such equipment may 
be freely exchanged. 

Production and Post-War Planning 

War Production Board Chairman Nel- 
son said United States production of war 
materials “is higher than we had any rea- 
son to suppose it could be” <When blue- 
prints were being prepared for war 
plants, and yet American industry can 
“more than double present production 
by 1944.” He said the synthetic rubber 
program will be able to take care of all 
military and essential civilian needs by 
1944. United States plane production is 
nearly 5,000 a month and will be 10,000 
a month by next year, the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee said. 


The Army has enough weapons to arm 
every soldier in the United States and 
all it can send abroad under present 
shipping conditions, War Under Secre- 
tary Patterson reported. Overoptimism 
regarding production schedules, however, 
is unwarranted because of copper, nickel, 
and rubber shortages, he said. The Mari- 
time Commission reported a world’s rec- 
ord of 58 ships were delivered during 
May, while 65 other ships were launched 
and keels laid for 75, compared with 36 
delivered and 51 launched in April. The 
President asked Congress to appropriate 
$1,100,000,000 for the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration to acquire and operate ves- 
sels to carry American arms. 

Mr. Nelson said war production is 
building a world-wide industrial machine 
which will be able to produce more than 
enough goods for everyone when the war 
is over. To turn that possibility into 
reality is what the United States is fight- 
ing for, he said. War Production Board 
Labor Production Director Lund said the 
United States must refuse to countenance 
a post-war slump, and must plan for 
public works and useful jobs which will 
assure to everyone work, just pay, ade- 
quate food, shelter, and medical care, 
freedom from racial and other discrimi- 
nation and from discriminatory public 
authority or private power above the law. 
He said there is no reason why the na- 
tional income, which is just becoming 
100 billion dollars a year, should not be- 
come 120 billion dollars a year after the 
war. 


War Expenditures 
The WPB reported May war expendi- 


tures were $3,853,000,000 more than. 


four times the amount spent in May a 
year ago. Total war cost from July 1940 
through May 1942 was $30,615,000,000, 
the Board said. The President asked 
Congress to appropriate $39,417,827,337 
for the Regular Army Supply Bill for 
fiscal 1943; requested authority to trans- 
fer up to $12,700,006,000 of the appro- 
priation to aid United States Allies; 
asked for approximately $137,000,000 for 
operation of war agencies during fiscal 
1943; and requested supplemental appro- 
priations of $614,445,000 to expand naval 
warship tonnage and aviation. The 
House passed and sent to the Senate a 
$2,807,449,740 supplemental naval appro- 








priations bill to provide 200,000 tons of 
submarines, 500,000 tons of surface aux- 
iliary vessels and other facilities. 
Manpower 

Army Chief of Staff Marshall reported 
the United States will have 4,500,000 men 
under arms by the end of 1942, instead 
of the 3,600,000 originally planned. U.S. 
Education Commissioner Studebaker 
said about 430,000 men, of whom 150,000 
would be physically fit, have been re- 
jected by the Army so far because of il- 
literacy. War Manpower Commission 
Chairman McNutt reported an Army of 
9,000,000 will require 33 percent of all U. 
S. physicians. Mr. McNutt said the 
WMC expects to get about 7,900,000 men 
for war industry this year from peace- 
time industry, in addition to at least 400,- 
000 farm laborers, 400,000 self-employed 
persons, 1,500,000 persons now unem- 
ployed, and 2,000,000 other workers not 
listed as part of the regular labor force. 
Civilian Supply 

WPB Materials Director A. I. Hen- 
derson said vital materials can no longer 
be used except for war and maintenance 
of things necessary to the war, because 
from now on it will be a “continuous 
problem to meet the needs of the fighting 
forces.” All motorists will receive “A” 
gasoline ration books containing a year’s 
base supply of 48 coupons under the per- 
manent system to be set up in the East- 
ern area July 22, the Office of Price 
Administration _ said. Supplementary 
“B” books containing 16 additional cou- 
pons will be issued to motorists who can 
prove greater need. No unlimited privi- 
leges will be granted, but “C” books con- 
taining 96 coupons will be issued to some 
motorists. 


Busses Carrying Children 
to Summer Camps Get 
Tires 


A vehicle used to transport children 
under 18, and their attendants, to and 
from a summer camp will be eligible for 
tires and tubes, provided requirements 
announced June 7 by the OPA are met. 

The OPA announced that under cer- 
tain conditions a bus may be used to 
carry Army selectees to and from exami- 
nation or induction centers. 

Amendment No. 12 to the Revised Tire 
Rationing Regulations, which became ef- 
fective June 8, sets forth the requirements 
to be met in both instances. 

—Victory. 
Official bulletin of the Office for 
Emergency Management. 
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National Society for Crippled 
Children Holds Conference 


Federal Officials Discuss Handicapped in Wartime 


What effect the war is having upon 
services for the handicapped, and what 
steps should be taken to offset any detri- 
ment to the program operating in their 
behalf was the theme of a 2-day confer- 
ence held in Wilmington, Del., on June 
lland 12. The conference was called by 
the National Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren, and it featured a panel discussion 
by members of various Federal agencies 
interested in services for the crippled 
and disabled. 

Assistant Federal Security Adminis- 
trator Watson Miller gave the opening 
address, in which he called attention to 
activities of Federal agencies and to the 
need for continuing efforts in providing 
services for the handicapped and in mak- 
ing them a contributing factor in the 
Nation’s war program. 

Panel members discussing various as- 
pects of the problem were: K. Vernon 
Banta, Specialist in Services to Physi- 
cally Handicapped, U. S. Employment 
Service; John A. Kratz, Director of Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation Division, U. S. 
Office of Education; Elise H. Martens, 
Specialist in the Education of Excep- 
tional Children, U.S. Office of Education; 
G. St. John Perrott, Chief, Division of 
Public Health Methods, National Insti- 
tute of Health; A. L. Van Horn, M. D., 
Assistant Director for Crippled Children, 
U. 8. Children’s Bureau; Allen F. Voshell, 
M. D., Orthopedic Consultant, U. S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Professor of Orthopedic 
Surgery, University of Maryland Medical 
School. The leader of the discussion was 
Harry H. Howett, Director, Social Serv- 
ice, National Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren. 


Called to Formulate Plan 

President E. W. Palmer of the National 
Society introduced the speakers and ex- 
Plained the purpose of the conference to 
the 75 or more delegates assembled from 
some 30 different States, representing 
their respective State societies for crip- 
pled children and constituting the Ad- 
ministrative Council of the National So- 
ciety. Taking the place of the annual 
convention of the society, which was to 
have been held in Omaha in October but 
Was canceled because of the war, the 
conference was called in order that the 
Administrative Council might formulate 
& definite plan of action for the duration. 


Three phases of the program for the 
crippled were presented by members of 
the panel: (1) Services for the physical 
restoration of crippled children; (2) the 
education of crippled children; and (3) 
the vocational adjustment and placement 
of crippled adults and young people of 
employable age. Serious problems are 
arising due to the call of orthopedists, 
physiotherapists, teachers, and other 
specialized personnel for war service. 
Difficulties of transporting crippled chil- 
dren to and from school or hospital are 
resulting from the shortage of rubber. 
Curtailments of school services for the 
handicapped are being made ill-advisedly 
and short-sightedly in the name of econ- 
omy. The program of vocational rehabili- 
tation calls for expansion in order to 
capitalize upon the abilities of every 
handicapped person who can fill a job 
contributing to the war effort. 

Manpower is at a premium, and every 
phase of the program for the handi- 
capped should be directed to the Nation’s 
need as well as to the welfare of the 
handicapped themselves. Physical res- 
toration, education, and vocational ad- 
justment are all indispensable to the end 
product, 


Resolutions Adopted 


The panel discussed the serious prob- 
lems involved, answered questions of as- 
sembled delegates, and pointed to needed 
action. On the basis of facts presented 
a set of 20 resolutions were drafted by 
the resolutions committee of the con- 
ference, consisting of Bell Greve of Ohio, 
Warren E. Griffith of California, Mrs. M. 
P. Hovey of Illinois, Ritchie L. Lawrie of 
Pennsylvania, and A. R. Shands, M. D., of 
Delaware. These resolutions were con- 
sidered on the second day of the confer- 
ence and will constitute a platform of 
action to be followed by all State socie- 
ties for crippled children. 

The plans for the conference were un- 
der the administrative direction of E. Jay 
Howenstine, executive secretary of the 
Society. The program committee con- 
sisted of Mrs. Lola M. Armstrong of Il- 
linois, Alberta Chase of Missouri, Bess 
Johnson of Iowa, S. Orson Perkins of 
Nebraska, and R. A. Raymond of Kansas. 

Resolutions adopted by the conference 
were not available at the time of going 
to press, but report on these will be given 
in a later issue of EDUCATION FoR VICTORY. 


Buying First-Aids Kits 

Schools contemplating the purchase 
of additional first-aid supplies are urged 
by Dr. George Baehr, Chief of the Office 
of Civilian Defense Medical Division, to 
provide only the type of first-aid equip- 
ment that has usually been available in 
schools and not add extra supplies at this 
time. 

The schools may perform an impor- 
tant service in restraining the tendency 
to install kits in places in communities 
where there is little likelihood of their 
being used, and in purchasing only the 
quantity and type of first-aid supplies 
usually needed by the schools. 


Ask U. S. Information 
Service 


The United States Information Serv- 
ice makes the following announcement: 

“Businessmen, industrialists, and 
others coming to Washington who re- 
quire information, or who are in doubt 
as to the proper Government official or 
Officials to contact for a discussion of 
their problems, will avoid confusion and 
save time by making use of the expanded 
services of the United States Informa- 
tion Service, conveniently located at 1400 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW. 

“Trained information clerks are avail- 
able to answer questions, and staff spe- 
cialists are available for personal inter- 
views. Telephone inquiries may be made 
by calling Executive 3300.” 


oct 


The ‘‘Cause of Democ- 
racy’’ in Cuba 


Under the title, National Defense and 
Education, the National Federation of 
Doctors in Pedagogy of Cuba held a cele- 
bration during the period between April 
16 and 28 through a series of meetings 
in the building of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation at Havana, according to the re- 
port received from the president of the 
Federation. e 

Following the opening by the Minister 
of Education, Dr. José Agustin Martinez, 
and a statement of aims by the president 
of the Federation, Dr. Evelio Penton, 
the program was devoted to “Democracy 
in the Process of Learning,” “National 
Defense and the Significance of the New 
Education,” “Education and Cuban Co- 
hesion,” and “Education for Liberty.” 

In keeping with the theme, the meet- 
ings were closed by the Minister of De- | 
fense, Dr. Aristides Sosa de Quesada. 
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Glider Pilot 
Training 





Twentynine Palms is no longer a 
sleepy little desert town in the southern 
part of California. It has become a 
haven for Army Air Forces pilots who 
are learning to fly without motors. For 
gliding is no longer just a hobby; the 
glider is now recognized as an important 
adjunct to air power, and the United 
States Army Air Forces are making prog- 
ress toward fully exploiting its military 
values. 


Lesson of Crete 

For several years military experts in 
this country have been debating the rela- 
tive importance of the glider as a weapon 
of war. Debate ceased on May 20, 1941. 
On that day the Germans successfully 
invaded the island of Crete through the 
use of great numbers of gliders bearing 
men and matériel. Great “trains” of 
sailplanes were cut loose at high altitudes 
and silently coasted many miles to their 
objective. A few days later General H. 
H. Arnold, Commanding General of the 
U.S. Army Air Forces, who has long been 
interested in gliders, commented: 


“They came in gliders each carrying 
from 10 to 30 soldiers. They were 
towed by lumbering old transports un- 
suited for aerial combat, but ideal for 
this new purpose, with from one to 
three gliders strung behind each plane. 
In an incredibly short time the Ger- 
mans, by air transport and gliders, 
landed 15,000 troops on the island, to- 
gether with their rifles, light machine 
guns, heavy machine guns, and field 
pieces. They even brought medical 
supplies and radio equipment. If we 
ever had doubts about the military 
usefulness of the glider, those doubts 
certainly would have been dispelled by 
the awful lesson of Crete.” 

The shock of this disastrous defeat 


brought progress. General Arnold 
* launched a plan. 


‘Army Air Forces 





The glider is here to stay. 


classic examples. 


implications after the war is over. 


miles per hour. 


world. 
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GLIDERS BY THE THOUSANDS 


It will undoubtedly play an important role 
in winning the war and in winning the peace. 

The transportation of men and supplies from one point to another and the 
surprise attack on enemy positions by air-borne shock troops are the two 
principal military uses of the troop glider. 
carry tons of matériel and hundreds of men from supply bases in Italy to 
General Rommel’s Army in North Africa, and the capture of key forts and 
important bridges by glider-borne troops during the blitz in Belgium are 


But the glider is destined also to have far-reaching social and economic 
I predict that shortly after victory is 
achieved we shall see huge glider trains carrying tons of cargo and thou- 
sands of passengers to all parts of the world at speeds well in excess of 200 
Such facilities will go a long way toward relieving economic 
pressures and promoting intelligent cultural relations throughout the 


The U. S. Army Air Forces Glider Program is well under way. The very 
nature of the war requires the maintenance of supply lines to far-flung 
We must lift our cargoes into the air—out of reach of the 
prowling submarines and surface raiders. 
Aerial transportation through the use of gliders is the answer. 
The gliders are coming by the thousands! 


Glider Specialist, U. S. Army Air Forces. 


The German glider trains which 


Efficiency is of paramount im- 


Mas. LEWIN B. BARRINGER, 








Glider Specialist Appointed 

A first step was the appointment of 
Major Lewin B. Barringer to the position 
of Glider Specialist for the Army Air 
Forces. Major Barringer, former gen- 
eral manager of the Soaring Society of 
America, is widely experienced in this 
particular field of aviation and is making 
rapid progress with the Army’s glider 
program. 

At the beginning of this war there were 
only a few hundred glider pilots in the 
United States and glider production was 
a stubborn bottleneck. Compared with 
Germany, Russia, and other European 
countries, the United States has been 
slow to accept gliding as a sport and to 
recognize its military importance. How- 


ever, the picture is changing. A glider 
pilot training program has been put into 
operation under the Flying Training 
Command and the master woodcrafts- 
men of our piano and furniture indus- 





tries will soon be manufacturing military 
gliders on a mass-production basis. 
Germans and Russians Start Early 

It is ironic that certain stipulations in 
the Versailles Treaty limiting the use of 
power-driven aircraft gave impetus to 
the widespread use of gliders in Ger- 
many. Glider clubs with their frequent 
contests mushroomed throughout the 


“country. Treaty limitations were cir- 


cumvented and the desire to fly was sat- 
isfied through the use of powerless air- 
craft. 

When the Nazis came to power in 1933, 
the glider clubs were subsidized by the 
government and large gliding centers 
were organized. Field Marshal Herman 
Goering and other German militarists 
were wide awake to the value of glider 
pilot training as a. means of building fly- 
ing personnel for a powerful air force. 
New schools were set up where both girls 
and boys learned to build and fly gliders. 
The Nazi government, sponsoring con- 
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tests, offered attractive prizes to the 
winners. 

By 1940 approximately 5 million Ger- 
man youth had received glider training, 
and out of this tremendous reservoir 
came 180,000 expert airplane pilots and 
220,000 mechanics who have formed the 
backbone of the powerful Luftwaffe. It 


is now reported that all German youth’ 


who can meet basic physical require- 
ments must take an elementary glider 
course designed to weed out the boys 
who, because of mental, psychological, 
or physical deficiencies, aré not capable 
of becoming pilots. 

Russia Subsidizes Glider Development 

Gliding developed even more rapidly 
in Russia due to the fact that since 1922 
the Russian Government has generously 
subsidized the movement. The Russians 
organized a society called the “Aviakin” 
(friend of aviation) which, reliable 
sources indicate, had a membership of 4 
million in 1926. It is understood that 
each member paid the equivalent of $9 
each year as dues, thus giving the so- 
ciety’s treasury an income of 36 million 
dollars yearly. The millions of dollars 
collected by this semiofficial organiza- 
tion, together with Government funds, 
were used to build airports and hangars, 
design and build experimental ships, and 
to carry out exhaustive research in the 
use of parachutes. 

No doubt it is due to the outstanding 
achievements of the Aviakin that Russia 
holds several of the most important 
glider records, was the first nation to 
recognize the practical value of towing 
gliders behind transport planes, and by 
conservative estimate had more than 
600,000 expert male and female glider 
pilots in 1941. It is no wonder that 
Russia has a seemingly inexhaustible 
supply of expert flyers who are proving to 
be at least an equal match for Hitler’s 
air force in the critical struggle for the 
Caucasus. 


Training Facilities Established 

To return to that ancient dry lake at 
Twentynine Palms, Calif—the hot sun 
bakes the earth the year around, pro- 
ducing many thermals (rising air cur- 
rents), which lift the soaring planes to 
high altitudes, providing excellent condi- 
tions for glider training. But in order 
to train thousands of glider pilots, addi- 
tional gliding bases have been organized 
in the Southwest and preliminary train- 
ing is being given at 18 Civil Aeronautics 
Administration schools located princi- 
Pally in the Middle West. 

At the preliminary schools, glider pilot 
candidates are instructed in light motor- 









driven airplanes, with emphasis being 
Placed on “dead stick” landings to fa- 
miliarize students with one of the more 
difficult features of glider piloting. The 
preliminary course lasts 4 weeks. 


Advanced Training 


Advanced training is filled with thrills. 
During this 4-week course, the candidate 
spends 30 hours in the air and practi- 
cally learns to fly like a bird. He has 
no engine to rely upon. He becomes 
sensitive to the complex system of air 
currents ever present in our atmosphere. 
He learns to feel the slightest drop or 
rise. He learns “to fly by the seat of his 
pants”! While the student gets his 
training initially on small two-place 
gliders, he spends considerable time on 
large cargo types capable of carrying 
eight or more men with sizeable loads of 
matériel. 


Four Tow Methods 


The student becomes accustomed to 
being launched into the air by any of the 
four methods—straight auto pull, pulley 
tow, winch tow, and airplane tow. 

In straight auto tow, a wire from 1,500 
to 3,000 feet long is fastened directly on 
acar. With the car traveling at about 
47 miles per hour, the glider may be 
launched at an altitude of nearly 1,500 
feet. The pulley tow is made by fasten- 
ing one end of the wire to a stationary 
concrete block, called a “dead man.” The 
wire, which is approximately 4,500 feet 
long, runs through a large pulley fastened 
on the back of the tow truck. With this 
device the truck travels from 7 to 23 miles 
per hour in low gear, depending on the 
wind, and permits launchings up to 2,400 
feet. On the other hand, the winch tow 
is executed from a stationary motor- 
driven winch; by using about 6,000 to 
7,000 feet of steel wire, very smooth 
launchings can be made at high altitudes. 

Airplane tows may be single, double, or 
triple. The single tow is made with a 
rope about 300 feet long. The double tow 
is made with ropes forming a Y, one glider 
slightly back of the pther. The triple 
tow is accomplished with one long line in 
the middle and two short lines on either 
side. With proper piloting a towplane, 
powered with only a 295-horsepower en- 
gine, can easily take off with three 
gliders. 

Training operations at Twentynine 
Palms involve flights of various dis- 
tances and durations. Because of the 
large numbers of students enrolled long 
flights are discouraged. Altitudes of 
5,000 to 6,000 feet frequently are attained 
by advanced students, but high altitude 
soaring is frowned upon because of the 
time it consumes, 






Those Eligible 

Prospective candidates for glider train- 
ing must be between the ages of 18 and 
35 years, inclusive. They will be ac- 
cepted at any Army Recruiting Station 
and will be given transportation to a 
reception center for examination and 
classification. Vision must be at least 
20/40 without glasses, correctible to 
20/20. Those accepted for the glider pilot 
course will be enlisted in the Army Air 
Forces as privates with flying pay 
amounting to $75 a month. 

There are two types of training avail- 
able. Class A training for applicants who 
have had considerable aerial experience, 
and class B training for those who have 
had no prior flying instruction. 

Class A trainees will be given 6 weeks’ 
training, including a 4-week dead-stick 
landing course at an airplane school, 
followed by 2 weeks of intensive glider 
flying. In order to be elgibile for class A 
training the applicant must qualify in 
one of the following categories: 


1. Graduates of Civil Pilot Training 
Schools of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. 

2. Holders of Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration private airman certifi- 
cate which had not lapsed prior 
to January 1, 1941. 

3. Former aviation cadets who have 
had 50 hours in Army and Navy 
type training planes. 

4. Applicants who are able to submit 
satisfactory evidence of partici- 
pation in at least 200 glider flights. 


A class B trainee will receive a 10-week 
course. Five weeks will be spent learning 
to fly light airplanes, followed by 3 weeks 
of dead-stick landing practice. The re- 
maining 2 weeks will include training on 
several types of gliders. 

Grade After Graduation 

All students who have successfully 
completed the glider pilot course will be 
given the aeronautical rating of glider 
pilot. They will be entitled to wear pilots 
wings inscribed with a glider insignia. 
A selected group of graduates will be 
commissioned as_ second lieutenants, 
with pay up to $245 a month. Other 
graduates will be given the grade of staff 
sergeant and will receive flying pay 
amounting to $144 a month. 


The Glider Train 


In a few months we will begin to see 
the results of this program. It will be 
common experience to see large Army 
planes towing one or more gliders. The 
basis for such practice is sound, for it is 
merely an application of the fundamental 
truth that you can tow more than you 
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can lift. We pull trains of cars with 
locomotives, trailers with trucks, and 
barges with tugs. Why not tow gliders 
with planes? Actually, in the present 
stage of advancement in aerial trans- 
portation we are carrying our passengers 
and freight in the “locomotive.” The two 
engines of a transport plane towing two 
gliders actually do the work of four addi- 
tional engines, and towed cargo gliders 
will double the carrying capacity of a 
cargo plane of comparable size. The 
economy of such an operation is obvious. 

Through the use of the cargo glider it 
is likely that air power will prove to be 
the answer in the “battle of transporta- 
tion.” As an arsenal for democracy, we 
have promised to deliver the goods. To 
live up to our pledge we must transport 


U. S. Navy 


tons. of matériel to our Allies as well as 
to our own forces. It must be delivered 
on time and in sufficient quantities. The 
way lies in vast fleets of huge transport 
planes, each towing cargo gliders. By 
flying high they will face relatively little 
danger of being attacked. They will not 
require the help of the already over- 
burdened naval forces. By this means 
we shall find it possible to supply Chiang 
Kai-shek, in-spite of the loss of the Bur- 
ma Road, and we shall be able to reach 
other remote parts of the world. Such 
an operation will require the services of 
thousands of well-trained glider pilots. 
That is why the Army Air Forces is super- 
charging its Glider Pilot Training Pro- 
gram. 


Establishes New Operational Training 


Aviation Bases 


To provide additional prefleet training 
facilities for aviators in the Navy’s vast 
30,000-pilots-a-year procurement pro- 
gram, 7 new operational training bases 
will be established in Florida, at Daytona 
Beach, Vero Beach, Melbourne, Lake 
City, Fort Lauderdale, Sanford, and De 
Land, and one will be established at 
Brunswick, Ga. 

The cost of each base will be approxi- 
mately $5,000,000 and each will include 
a main field, two satellite fields, and 
housing facilities for officers and men. 
It is anticipated that all eight fields will 
be in operation by August 1, 1942. 

Upon completion of the operational 
training centers, the Navy will have a 
total of 12 such prefleet stations, four 
already being in operation at Jackson- 
ville, Banana River, Miami, and Key 
West. 

Under the present organization of the 
Navy’s expanding pilot-training pro- 
gram, thousands of newly commissioned 
ensigns will be ordered to these centers 
at the end of a year’s instruction in basic 
and advanced aviation courses at the 
preflight “toughening” schools, the Naval 
Reserve aviation bases and the Naval air 
stations at Pensacola and Corpus Christi. 


Vocational and Trade School Students 
Offered Opportunities in Navy 

Students in vocational and trade 
schools giving aviation, Diesel, radio, 
machinist, and electrician training may 
how enlist in the Navy with a prospect 
of petty officer rating, and they may be 


deferred from active duty until comple- 
tion of the course of instruction. 

Authority has been given to recruit- 
ing officers to enlist such students in 
appropriate classes and rates if the 
courses of instruction given by the school 
are sufficiently comprehensive to make 
the graduates desirable for enlistment 
and further training leading to petty 
Officer ratings. Students may be de- 
ferred from active duty for periods not 
to exceed 3 months. The radio group 
includes both operation and mainte- 
nance. 

This new opportunity is being offered 
to students as the result of reports to 
the Bureau of Naval Personnel by re- 
cruiting officers that many men attend- 
ing vocational and _ trade _ schools 
throughout the country would make de- 
sirable members of the service upon com- 
pletion of their civilian instruction. 


Model Aircraft Program 
Nears Goal 


300,000 Youth Participate 


The Nation’s schools are entering the 
final lap of the building of scale-model 
aircraft for the Air Services. The models 
are now reaching the training centers in 
significant numbers for instruction in 
recognition, range estimation, and de- 
termination of cones of fire. 

Reports indicate that approximately 
5,000 school systems, involving 6,000 
schools, 8,000 instructors, and about 300,- 





000 youths have participated in the 
model aircraft project. These figures 
are based on reports from 40 of the 
States participating in the work. 

As one newspaper states: “The model 
airplane, formerly considered a child's 
toy, is now a vital part of the Nation’s 
defense effort. All, without exception, 
are working for the same purpose—to 
produce model planes for Uncle Sam, ac- 
cording to prescribed specifications—and 
many of them can discuss intelligently 
the project which has been placed in 
their hands and which will help their 
country to achieve final victory. There 
are no slackers in the group, for every 
boy knows the job he is working on is 
of vital importance and must be com- 
pleted.” The 30 Central High School 
students of Bridgeport, Conn., have 
called themselves Aircraftsmen of Cen- 
tral High, Limited. 

Another newspaper makes the follow- 
ing statement: “With the Nation’s 
schools building exact models on a 
wholesale scale for training ground 
troops, pilots, and gunners, antiaircraft 
crews, and spotters in identification, 
range and cones of fire, the importance 
of aviation has reached the conscious- 
ness of everyone in the country.” 

Ingenuity by school administrators, 
supervisors, teachers, and students has 
made the achievement possible. The 
original plans call for participation of as 
many students and other individuals as 
possible in order to widen the effect. To 
do this and to present certificates to par- 
ticipants, it was purposed to have boys, 
especially in small communities, com- 
plete at least one model each. 

Certain difficulties arose in connection 
with the high standards required, and 
while thousands, perhaps the majority, 
have been built on an individual basis, 
many thousands have been made 
through line production methods. In 
the city of Detroit, for instance, where 
one would expect emphasis to be placed 
on line production, such a system has 
been installed. Several schools serve in 
producing limited types of models. Jigs 
are used for all parts and for final 
assembling, each group of students con- 
tributing its part to the completed job. 

Some schools have secured coopera- 
tion from outside groups, and a great 
number have kept school shops open 
until late in the evening. 

Preliminary Models Sold 

One school made preliminary models, 
which were sold to secure the funds 
required for the purchase of woods, 
glues, and paints for the official models. 
Plans in some cases have been duplicated 
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and glued directly on materials prelimi- 
nary to sawing and cutting. Schools 
have used interesting ingenuity in work- 
ing out procedures. 

Typical of the reactions to the Model 
Aircraft Project are the statements of 
several instructors: 

“The school shops never have had a 
project requiring such a high degree of 
skill. Glaring weaknesses in our teach- 
ing methods are being brought out.” 

“We have planes every place—100 
here, 50 there. Every drawer I open 
discloses more. The wire in the spray 
room is full.” 


Navy Asks Program Continue 

Instructors and others have cited 
numerous instances of students being 
stimulated in other school subjects 
because of interest in the scale-model 
airplane project. 

The Navy has asked for continuation 
of the program indefinitely for those 
schools interested. 


The Week’s Heroines 


Our nominees for the heroines of the 
week are the school teachers of the 
United States, states the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer in a recent editorial. 

School children—any children—are a 
lovable lot. Yet the prospect of having 
supervision all day long over 30 or 40 
high-spirited youngsters is enough to 
make any strong man blanch. 

During the past week the schoolma’am 
has known no respite when the young- 
sters filed out of the room, And if you 
think it is a tough job to keep control 
over cherubic Charles and angelic Anna- 
belle, when they suddenly develop a 
streak of original sin, picture what it 
must be to explain to mother after 
mother why the Government wants to 
know the color of their husband’s eyes 
and that there will be separate arrange- 
ments for the canning season and that 
brown sugar has to be counted, too. And 
so on, far into the night! 

The teachers have adequately demon- 
strated both their endurance and their 
tact. They have even managed wan 
smiles when told, for the ninety-ninth 
time, what a “sweet job” they were hav- 
ing. But we wouldn’t care to be the 
hundredth person to perpetuate that 
crack! 

Our salute to the teachers! they have 
responded nobly to the call of their Gov- 
ernment. 

By the way, do you know a teacher? 
Why not tell her—or him—that a grand 
job has been done? 

—San Francisco Public Schools 
Bulletin of May 18, 1942. 


Vocational Schools Double 


Training Load 


Enrollment of Women 
Increasing 


With the close of the regular school 
year, vocational schools have increased 
the tempo of vocational training for de- 
fense workers in order to meet the need 
of trained men and women for war pro- 
duction. In more than 600 localities 
schools are operating 24 hours a day and 
many of these schools 7 days a week. 

During the fiscal year, beginning July 
1, 1942, and ending June 30, 1943, the 
vocational schools are expected to train 
about 2% million men and women for 
war production industries and civilian 
employment with the armed forces. The 
training load of the vocational schools 
during the next year is expected to be 
approximately equal to the training 
record of the schools for the past 2 years. 

In Akron, Ohio, training facilities are 
being increased to train more than 5,000 
workers instead of 2,000 at one time. 
Approximately 70 percent of the train- 
ing in the Akron schools will be in air- 
craft-mechanical occupations. A large 
number of instructors are being trained 
in cooperation with an Akron war con- 
tracting corporation. 

The shops in Columbus, Ohio, high 
schools are operating on a 24-hour-a-day 
basis. Approximately 1,000 workers will 
be trained, principally in five Columbus 
high schools in this city during the 
summer. ' 

In Wilmington, Del., the schools are 
planning to train 2,000 persons every 8 
weeks, in order to meet the need for 
approximately 15,000 war workers during 
the year. 

The facilities of the Boston Trade 
School are being operated 24 hours a day 
training women needed in machine shop 
work in Boston war industries. 

In 6 weeks approximately 500 trainees 
of the Syracuse, N. Y. defense training 
program were placed in Syracuse indus- 
trial plants and aviation plants in 
Buffalo. Special classes have been or- 
ganized in the Syracuse Vocational High 
School and Apprentice Training School 
in machine shop practice, sheet metal 
work, and welding. Syracuse war con- 
tractors are adding an increasing num- 
ber of women to their payrolls. 

Defense training classes are operating 
in Buffalo, N. Y., 24 hofrs a day. 
Courses have been added to the Buffalo 
training program for women on both 
day and night shifts, 


Of more than 40,000 trainees placed 
by the U. S. Employment Service in 
Philadelphia, approximately 9,000 were 
women. Approximately 2,500 women 
were recently enrolled in Philadelphia 
defense training courses. 

In Des Moines, Iowa, the defense train- 
ing program is being expanded to train 
2,000 workers at a time. The Des Moines 
defense schools will operate during the 
summer on a 24-hours-a-day, 7-days-a- 
week basis, with four 6-hour shifts. 

The Owensboro Technical School at 
Owensboro, Ky., has not closed its doors 
in 9 months since the school began to 
train workers for war industries and for 
the Army Signal Corps. About 200 
mechanic learners are in training for 
positions in the Army Signal Corps in 
this school. 


Mobile Shop-Training Units 

In Wichita, Kans., the public schools, 
the U. S. Employment Service, and war 
contractors are cooperating to send mo- 
bile shop-training units into small Kan- 
sas communities to train prospective war 
workers in rural communities. Short 
courses in sheet metal, riveting, and.arc 
welding will be given this summer under 
the supervision of teachers employed by 
the Wichita schools. The mobile’ units 
will be accompanied by employment 
service personnel. This type of training 
will supplement extensive defense train- 
ing in the Wichita schools to provide 
large numbers of workers, both men and 
women, for expanding aviation indus- 
tries in Wichita. 

Five Indianapolis sshools—Crispus At- 
tucks, Emmerich Manual, George Wash- 
ington, Arsenal Technical, and Old 
School No. 9l—are conducting defense 
vocational training courses 24 hours a 
day, 5 days a week. About 2,000 
trainees, including women, are enrolled 
in short courses in electrical mainte- 
nance and repair, machine shop prac- 
tice, parts inspection, surface plates 
scraping, welding, and other war occu- 
pations. 

The Milwaukee defense training pro- 
gram has been expanded for the summer 
months. The Boys’ Trade and Techni- 
cal High School shops, in addition to 
those of the Milwaukee Vocational 
school, are being used this summer to 
train workers for Milwaukee war indus- 
tries. One machine shop class in the 
Milwaukee program is devoted entirely 
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to the training of women. Also, train- 
ing of women in Milwaukee is increasing 
in such classes as core making and elec- 
trical assembly. Special classes are con- 
ducted for the retraining of workers in 
plants which are converted to wartime 
use. \ 


Requirements Modified 

On the Pacific coast the vocational 
schools are continuing to specialize in 
the training of workers for two principal 
Pacific Coast industries—aircraft and 
shipbuilding. In some cases, due to the 
immediate need for welders in shipbuild- 
ing, there has been a modification in 
the requirements for shipyard welders. 
In some cases, as in the Los Angeles 
area, for instance, trainees are being 
employed by shipyards after receiving as 
few as 100 hours of training in the 
school. 

The San Francisco vocational defense 
training program recently set up separate 
classes for women who are being trained 
in sheet-metal work, machine-shop op- 
erations, small parts fabrication, subas- 
sembly, shop mathematics, and welding 
of small fittings for aluminum and steel 
tubing. Across the bay in Oakland, 
women are being trained in San Jose at 
State College for jobs in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area. 

Women graduates of the San Antonio 
Air Depot Civilian Training School have 
been given places as instructors at the 
air depot, replacing men machine shop 
instructors. The men who have been re- 
leased from teaching jobs are now em- 
Ployed in highly skilled work in the depot 
shops. 

Short Courses in Map Mcking 

Intensive short experimental courses in 
drafting for high-school graduates were 
recently begun under vocational training 
for defense workers in cooperation with 
the Army Map Service, Corps of Engi- 
neers, in a number of training centers, 
including Indianapolis, Ind., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Cleveland, Ohio, Louisville, Ky., and 
Kansas City, Mo. 

The Army Map Service is responsible 
for the recruiting, appointment, pay, and 
promotion .f trainee personnel in these 
short map-making courses. All trainees 
are assigned to training courses as “car- 
tographic learners” and upon appoint- 
ment are given 3-week courses of instruc- 
tion with pay on the basis of $85 per 
month. Upon completion of the short 
courses the trainees are reclassified as 
“cartographic apprentices” at $105 per 
month, 

These apprentices will be given full- 
time work assignments with the oppor- 


tunity to qualify for night-school stud- 
ies and advance courses in cartography. 
After the elapse of 30 days of successful 
apprenticeship, automatic promotions are 
made to junior draftsman. These courses 
in map making are of the supplementary 
type under the program of Vocational 
Training for Defense Workers. The cost 
of instruction is financed through State 
boards for vocational education and local 


‘school systems, and in cooperation with 


the U. S. Office of Education. 
ADDITIONAL FUNDS 


A supplementary appropriation, 
amounting to $9,500,000 for the fiscal 
year 1942, to continue without interrup- 
tion and to expand the program of vo- 
cational training of war workers in voca- 
tional courses of less than college grade, 
has been signed by President Roose- 
velt after being passed by the House of 
Representatives and the Senate. (Public 
Law 616.) 

In requesting Congress to make avail- 
able these additional funds, the President 
transmitted a letter from the Bureau of 
the Budget indicating that Pearl Harbor 
and subsequent events had greatly ex- 
panded the need for training in the 
vocational schools. 

The program for which provision was 
made in the 1942 Labor-Federal Security 
Appropriation Act was planned in the 
spring of 1941 at a level indicated by the 
horizon of defense industry in view at 
that time. Since the enactment of the 
present legislation, the nation has passed 
into a state of active,warfare and the 
demand for skilled industrial workers 
now far exceeds the former goals. The 
Federal Security Agency, at the request 
of the Labor Division of the War Pro- 
duction Board, expanded the program 
by attempting to enroll in certain par- 
ticularly critical fields as many trainees 
for as many hours of vocational training 
as facilities could accommodate. 


RADIO 


Summer Workshop 


The Radio Council of the Chicago Pub- 
lic Schools is sponsoring a workshop in 
radio for 6 weeks beginning June 29 and 
running through August 7. Radio ex- 
perts representing every phase of com- 
mercial and educational broadcasting 
will supplement the program planning, 
script writing, and production staff of 
the council as instructors. Emphasis 











This expansion exhausted the funds 
to such an extent that the present pro- 
gram could not. be continued, without a 
supplementary appropriation, to the be- 
ginning of the new fiscal year when it is 
expected new funds will be available 
from the bill before the Congress. 





will be placed upon giving the student a 
thorough picture of the broadcasting in- 
dustry and the application of radio as a 
modern teaching device in the classroom. 


Northwestern University to Hold Sum- 
mer Radio Institute 


In collaboration with the National 
Broadcasting Company, Northwestern 
University announces an intensive 8- 
week course to train radio personnel to 
replace those called for military and 
civilian war duty. NBC-Chicago will 
provide instructors and the use of its 
studios for the Institute, which runs 
from June 22 to August 15. Enrollment 
is limited to 100 full-time students. Em- 
ployees of stations on networks and se- 
lected students from high schools and 
colleges are eligible. Courses include 
radio writing, acting, announcing, pro- 
duction, direction, administration, ' and 
public-service program planning’ and 
production. Lectures will be given on 
the campus at Evanston, while studio 
work will be done in Chicago. 


Women’s Clubs Pass Resolutions Recom- 
mending Use of Radio in the Classroom 
The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs recently passed the following reso- 
lution concerning education by radio: 

Whereas, In these history-making 
times it is all the more necessary that 
guidance be given in order that our youth 
may be kept abreast of developments 
which vitally affect our national welfare 
and their own futures; 

Resolved, That the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs recommends to the 
Federal Office of Education, the National 
Education Association, the American 
Federation of Teachers, and the Progres- 
Sive Education Association that the use of 
radio in the classroom be recognized and 
made an integral part of the school cur- 
ricula under a plan which will place con- 
trol in the hands of the classroom teach- 
er to the end that children may be prop- 
erly guided in respect to their listening 
habits, and that the selection of pro- 
grams for classroom use be made with a 
view to bringing to the children an un- 
derstanding of all phases of radio broad- 
casting, including its educational, cul- 
tural, social, news, and entertainment 
contributions. 
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Post-War Educaticnal Problems Report Under 


Consideration 


At its July 15 meeting it is expected 
that the U. S. Office of Education War- 
time Commission will receive a progress 
report on the study dealing with post- 
war educational problems under the 
auspices of the Institute for Adult Edu- 
cation, and sponsored by the Wartime 
Commission. 

Pressur- of work involved in setting up 
and supervising new studies requested by 
the Manpower Commission has compelled 
Fred J. Kelly to relinquish for the time 
being the position of executive director 
of the Wartime Commission. John Lund 
has been named acting executive director. 
Dr. Lund has been assistant executive di- 
rector for the Higher Education Division 
of the Wartime Commission. 


Teacher Placement Problem 
Studied 


What to do about teacher-placement 
services has become an important prob- 
lem. Should the U. S. Employment Serv- 
ice play a larger role in listing compe- 
tent teachers available for work? What 
Should teacher-training institutions 
do? Teacher associations? Commercial 
placement organizations? 

Shortages of teachers make this whole 
question more acute. (Elsewhere in this 
issue is a summary of methods being 
undertaken in various sections to meet 
the situation.) Some of the reports 
touch on placement machinery but a 
separate committee is working up a rec- 
ommendation for future action of the 
Commission. j 

Operating under the chairmanship of 
Donald DuShane, secretary, Commission 
for Defense of Democracy Through Edu- 
cation, of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, this committee expects to make 
its report to the July 15 meeting of the 
Wartime Commission. Government, in- 
stitutional, and teacher-association offi- 
cials are assisting in gathering data and 
considering the recommendations, 


Studies Teacher Shortages 

Every State department of education 
has been asked by the Wartime Commis- 
sion to report on the extent and direc- 


tion of teaching shortages. Thirty-eight 
departments have already sent informa- 
tion on this vital wartime educational 
problem to the U. S. Office of Education. 
Statements received are being analyzed 
by the Wartime Commission’s Committee 
on Teacher Supply and Demand, and will 
be submitted to the Commission for 
adoption and action. This committee in- 
cludes: Benjamin W. Frazier, chairman, 
Herbert B. Swanson, Emery M. Foster, 
Mary Dabney. Davis, and Frank W. Hub- 
bard. 


Also being studied by this Committee 
for report to the Wartime Commission 
are changes in teacher certification regu- 
lations including issuance of emergency 
teaching certificates. 


Meeting Shortages 


For the Committee, the chairman, Dr. 
Frazier recently presented a report to the 
Wartime Commission on how teaching 
shortages are being met throughout the 
country. Based on information Supplied 
by State, county, and city school officers, 
the actions taken to prevent or alleviate 
shortages are varied. Some of the 
methods are desirable, the committee 
points out. Others are recommended 
only as emergency measures to be tried 
when all other means of keeping schools 
open have failed. Methods most fre- 
quently reported are starred in the fol- 
lowing report: 


A. Survey and publicize conditions of teacher 
supply and demand. 

1. Upon need, make and report National, 
State, or local studfes of teacher 
shortage and surplus conditions in dif- 
ferent grade levels, subjects, and school 
systems. 

2. Publicize effective means for preventing 
or alleviating teacher shortages. 


B. Canvass, register, and retrain former 
teachers, and potential teachers not 
now in preparation. 

*1. Canvass, on a State, county, city, or local 
district basis, the supply of formerly 
certificated, qualified married women 
and other unemployed or inactive 
teachers, establish registration lists of 
all who are available for teaching, and 
make lists known to interested em- 
ployers. Require review, refresher, or 
supplementary training for such per- 
sonnel. 

2. Canvass, register, and retrain tradesmen, 
craftsmen, professional workers, and 
other skilled persons having promise 
for teaching, for service in vocational 
or special classes. 


3. Establish National rosters or registra- 
tion lists of highly competent persons 
in specialized fields not adequately 
served on a State-wide basis. 

4. Canvass and retrain unemployed teachers 
in surplus fields, for service in 
shortage fields; for example, English 
teachers for elementary school service. 

C. Encourage more students to enter teach- 
ing. 

1. Intensify recruiting efforts to increase 
the number of students (both youths 
and adults) in teacher-education in- 
stitutions and curricula, by advertis- 
ing, canvassing, circularizing, and 
similar means. 

2. Redirect guidance efforts to encourage 
more students to enter teaching. 

8. Extend scholarship, self-help oppor- 
tunities, loan, and related assistance 
to promising students who may teach. 


D. Accelerate progress of prospective teach- 
ers through college. 

*1. Introduce, lengthen, broaden, or reor- 
ganize summer session work. 

2. Shorten regular session vacation, exam- 
ination, commencement, and similar 
periods. 

3. Organize college curricula on a trimes- 
ter, 4-quarter, or similar time-saving 
basis 

4. Shorten or otherwise reduce content of 
courses to hasten their completion; 
eliminate nonfunctional material 
from them. 


E. Guide students in their choice of majors, 
minors, and courses from fields in 
which surpluses of teachers exist, to 
shortage fields. 


F. Liberalize teacher-certification 
ments and practices. 

*1. Issue teachers’ permits or emergency 
certificates under carefully controlled 
conditions, after qualified candidates 
are no longer available. 

. Rescind or modify certification require- 
ments in professional education or in 
subject matter which has little or no 
relationship to teaching competency. 

. Abolish arbitrary restrictions against, 
and serious hindrances to, the certif- 
ication of nonresident teachers. 

. Certificate superior senior or other stu- 
dents who have met essential certifi- 
cation requirements, or can very soon 
meet them while in service. 

. Set up special certification provisions 
for qualified tradesmen and other spe- 
cialists in vocational and special sub- 
jects. 


G. Extend, improve, and coordinate the 
services of pyblic teacher-placement 
and registration offices. 

1. Establish public State-wide teacher- 
placement services in States not now 
having them. 

2. Improve the services of public teacher- 
employment offices now in operation. 

8. Extend the services of placement offices 
now confined to special groups, to ad- 
ditional groups of registrants and 
employers. 

4. Coordinate the work of existing place- 
ment offices, through exchange of lists 
of registrants, better systems of clear- 
ance, etc. »* 

H. Liberalize teacher-employment practices; 
extend search for candidates to addi- 
tional sources of supply. 


require- 
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*1. Confine requirements in_ selecting 
teachers to those qualifications di- 
rectly related to professional ability; 
disregard minor weaknesses not ma- 
terially affecting teaching competency. 

2. Practice more tolerance in the employ- 
ment of teachers with characteristics 
questioned by minority groups in the 
community; for example, religious be- 
liefs toward which prejudices exist, etc. 

*8. Rescind or modify teaching experience 
requirements, if any. 

*4. Extend search for applicants to all avail- 
able sources of supply; do not await 
applications from teachers. 


I. Administer teacher personnel to secure 
maximum economy in utilizing and 
conserving teaching services; liberalize 
tenure and retirement practices. 

*1. Increase enrollments of small classes to 
a@ reasonable size; consolidate small 
classes; consolidate small rural schools 
when feasible; discontinue courses of 
little or no value, etc. 

2. Enlarge “circuits” in which a given 
teacher serves more classes and 
schools, as in industrial education 
subjects, music, etc. 

8. Place part-time teachers on a full-time 
basis; for example, in agriculture. 

4. Transfer misplaced or failing teachers 
to more suitable positions. 

*5. Employ substitute teachers as regular 
teachers. 

6. Defer retirement of competent teachers 
who have reached the retirement age. 

7. Insist upon compliance by teachers 
with the provisions of their contracts. 

8. Reappoint teachers upon a basis of 
satisfactory professional service, and 
not upon a basis of personal or other 
extraneous considerations. 


J. Increase salaries and improve working con- 
ditions in teaching. 

*1. Publicize markedly low salaries; conduct 
local salary campaigns. 

*2. Increase salaries paid to teachers and re- 
duce inequities in salaries through 
soundly constructed salary schedules. 

8. Provide helpful and sympathetic super- 
vision. 

4. Establish equitable policies and prac- 
tices with respect to promotions, sick 
leave, and other absences, hours of 
work, and vacations. 

5. Make all provisions possible with the 
facilities at hand, to promote the 
health and physical welfare of teachers. 

6. Give teachers permanent tenure after 
they have demonstrated their com- 
petence during a probationary period. 

7. Establish a sound and equitable retire- 
ment plan. 

8. Make systematic efforts to imbue teach- 
ers with a sense of the importance of 
their profession to the Nation in war- 
time. 


K. Keep local selective service boards fully 
informed concerning the employment 
situation with respect to men teachers 
of critical occupations and activities es- 
sential in prosecuting the war; when 
teachers are replaced, consider men not 
likely to be inducted; and restore in- 
ducted men to their positions when they 
return from service. 


Study College Curriculum Ad- 
justment to War Needs 

Twenty committees appointed through- 
out the United States by national asso- 
ciations of teachers upon recommenda- 
tion of the Wartime Commission are 
studying and preparing reports on ad- 





justment of college and university in- 
struction to wartime conditions and 
needs. 

Lloyd E. Blauch, chairman of the War- 
time Commission’s Committee on Col- 
lege Curriculum Adjustments, reveals 
that all committees, appointed by the 
teachers’ associations, have been asked 
to complete their reports by July 15. 
According to present plans the finished 
statements will be reproduced by the 
U. S. Office of Education and then made 
available to institutions of higher edu- 
cation. 

Appointed by the Wartime Commis- 
sion’s executive director following a con- 
ference in the U. S. Office of Education 
attended by deans of liberal arts colleges 
in the District of Columbia area as well 
as by Army and Navy representatives, 
the Committee on College Curriculum 
Adjustments includes: Dr. Blauch, U. S. 
Office of Education specialist in higher 
education, chairman; Levering Tyson, 
president, Muhlenberg College; Kathryn 
McHale, secretary, American Association 
of University Women; L. B. Broughton, 
dean, College of Arts and Sciences, Uni- 
versity of Maryland; and W. C. Eells, 
secretary, American Association of 
Junior Colleges. 

This committee wrote to secretaries of 
national associations of teachers in the 
various fields covered by the liberal arts 
college curriculum, asking for appoint- 
ment of association committees to study 
and report on wartime curriculum ad- 
justments. All associations have re- 
sponded to the committee’s suggestions. 
Committees have been appointed and a 
Nation-wide study of college curriculum 
adjustments in wartime is now under 
way. 

Curriculum study committees are giv- 
ing special attention to three aspects of 
the emergency situation, Dr. Blauch 
says: (1) The military aspect, including 
service in the land, sea, and air forces; 
(2) the civilian aspect, including indus- 
trial, agricultural, financial, govern- 
mental, and other phases; (3) the cul- 
tural aspect, which deals with under- 
standing the issues and events of the 
war. 

Suggestions in the reports to be sent to 
the central Committees on College Cur- 
riculum Adjustments in the Wartime 
Commission by the teacher-association 
committees will deal principally with 
wartime objectives and content of in- 
struction. There will be some reference 
to methods and procedures of teaching 
to be employed by college teachers, ma- 
terials of instruction, and helpful refer- 
ences for college teachers and adminis- 
trators. 





Literacy Program 


Concern Expressed as Result 
of Census 

When the Census released the 1940 
literacy figures, and established the fact 
that more than 10 million adults 25 years 
of age or over in the United States have 
had but fourth-grade education or less, 
there was general expression of concern 
and surprise throughout the Nation. 


Wide Interest Shown 

As a result of a conference of the 
President with General Hershey of the 
Selective Service System and Commis- 
sioner Studebaker of the U. S. Office of 
Education, statements on literacy were 
issued to the press, and articles appeared 
in newspapers from coast to coast. Radio 
commentators also included literacy 
Statistics in their broadcasts, and the 
press carried, in addition, a statement to 
the effect that plans were being made to 
abolish illiteracy. Immediately letters 
began to pour into the White House, to 
members of the Congress, to the Federal 
Security Agency, to the Commissioner of 
Education, and to others. 

Educators wrote in by the score, 
teachers offered their services to the 
U. S. Office of Education as instructors 
on the literacy program, and many in- 
terested citizens submitted ideas and 
plans as to how to combat the scourge 
of functional illiteracy, which has kept 
at least 150,000 physically fit young men 
out of the Army, with the number steadily 
increasing, and untold thousands more 
from taking effective part in war produc- 
tion. Illiteracy is also impeding the 
naturalization of at least a million and 
a half aliens. 

In the event that Federal funds are 
made available under a proposed plan 
local school authorities, under the di- 
rection of State departments of educa- 
tion, would be responsible for the opera- 
tion of the program, and all applications 
for teaching positions should be referred 
to such local officers as may be desig- 
nated to receive them. 


Office of Education’s Part 

The Office will, of course, be ready to 
guide, to counsel, and to cooperate as it 
has done in the past, but it will not em- 
ploy teachers directly. 

If the response to preliminary an- 
nouncements regarding the program is 
indicative of future developments, tables 
headed “Percentage of Literacy by 
States” in the 1950 Census will tell a dif- 
ferent story. 
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Operation of War Information 
Center 


At the recent meeting of the National 
University Extension Association at 
Pennsylvania State College, Mrs, Russell 
M. Grumman gave the following report 
concerning the operation of the War 
Information Center at the University of 
North Carolina. Its details will interest 
those in charge of other centers, and 
may provide ideas for the expansion of 
the work elsewhere. 

“The War Information Center, one of 
the eight coordinated activities of the 
Key Center of Information and Train- 
ing at the University of North Carolina, 
was placed under the leadership of 
Charles E. Rush, director of libraries. It 
operates in cooperation with North Car- 
olina State College of Agriculture and 
Engineering, Woman's College of the 
University of North Carolina, and the 
North Carolina State College for Negroes. 

“The first problem which the Center 
faced was one of finance and staff. Most 
institutions have funds which in emer- 
gency can be used for important activi- 
ties. Through diligent searching a small 
fund was unearthed and made available 
to the Information Center. This was 
only sufficient to cover operation for 6 
months. At the end of that period it is 
hoped by those in charge that the service 
will have proved its value so effectively 
that an appropriation will be forthcom- 
ing. 


Regular Staff 

“The matter of staff was handled al- 
most entirely by readjustment of the 
present library personnel. The librarian 
was so convinced of the value of the un- 
dertaking that he made many adjust- 
ments to meet the emergency. A mem- 
ber of the reference department was 
transferred for full-time work, another 
for half-time service. One additional 
trained librarian was hired full time, and 
one secretary made available. This con- 
Stitutes the ‘back-stage’ group, doing 
the work of selection, ordering, catalog- 
ing, and the thousand other jobs neces- 
sary to operation. 


Volunteer Staff 
“The rest of the staff is composed of 


volunteer workers. The experience of 
this Center in making use of volunteers 


has been most gratifying. Two retired 
professional librarians give 3 hours per 
week, assigning subject headings and giv- 
ing other professional services. One li- 
briarian, who is on leave for the year, 
works daily on the clipping file and has 
greatly enhanced its value. Another 
trained person has worked on the prep- 
aration of bibliographies and has done a 
splendid job, some details of which are 
given below. 

“The desk, or counter, service has been 
handled almost exclusively by volunteers. 
It is kept open 6 mornings a week, and 5 
afternoons and evenings. Each period is 
manned by a different person, making a 
total of 16 women on duty each week. 
Mrs. Adams, who is in direct charge of 
this branch of the service, undertook the 
task with great misgivings when she 
found she must be dependent upon vol- 
unteer help. She is now convinced that 
such service can be made invaluable to 
any organization if the following points 
are kept in mind: (1) Careful selection 
of personnel; (2) a well-planned assign- 
ment, so that the worker feels she is 
rendering a needed service; (3) careful 
supervision so that there is complete 
understanding and no lost motion. 


Sources of Materials 


“To get the Center under way—it be- 
gan its work in the fall of 1941—there 
were two initial steps. First, a letter of 
appeal for materials was sent out to Gov- 
ernment agencies, information bureaus 
of various countries, the representatives 
of countries at war, peace organizations, 
and so on. It is a very long list with 
which all librarians are familiar. Free 
material and low-priced lists were re- 
quested. At the same time the second 
step was being carried on—a check of the 
university catalog for all material which 
was relevant to the scope of the Center. 

“The University of North Carolina is 
particularly fortunate in the fact that 
for years it has held to a policy of liberal 
State-wide extension service. Except for 
the books placed on reference by indi- 
vidual instructors, anything from the 
library collection is available to the people 
of the State at all times, through the 
extension library service. Because of this 
policy, it was a simple matter to draw 
from the stacks that which seemed per- 
tinent, and to arrange such material un- 


der headings for maximum service. 

“As a follow-up of these initial steps 
there is a continuous checking of current 
lists for new material. For that, The 
Publishers Weekly is one of the chief aids. 
Many others will come to the mind of a 
librarian, Now, materials are constantly 
being obtained through seven main chan- 
nels:(1) By purchasing new publications; 
(2) by gifts from organizations and gov- 
ernmental bodies; (3) by utilizing sup- 
plies from Federal agencies; (4) by 
clipping newspapers and magazines; (5) 
by mimeographing outlines and programs 
which are useful; (6) by assembling 
books and pamphlets to be found in the 
campus libraries; and (7) by gifts from 
faculty members of all kinds of printed 
matter applicable to the situation. 

“Because of the stipulation put upon 
the free material sent to centers through 
the request of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, School and College Civilian Morale 
Service, such literature when received is 
immediately stamped for display only. 
and constitutes much of the material kept 
on the counter. That which is put into 
State-wide circulation has been pur- 
chased by the Center or donated by other 
agencies. 

“The limited funds are, of course, a 
great factor in the purchase of selected 
material. Careful study and investiga- 
tion go into every expenditure. 
Publicity 

“To make this service available to the 
people of the State, definite steps were 
taken for publicity. First; a small folder 
entitled The Information Center, was 
mailed to all librarians, school principals, 
and other civic leaders throughout North 
Carolina. This explained the service and 
how to get it. The University News 
Bureau saw to it that the daily papers 
of the State carried news stories and an- 
nouncements. The High School Journal 
explained this service. A radio script was 
broadcast, by means of which listeners 
heard first-hand what the Information 
Center was doing, and received sugges- 
tions as to how their local community 
might participate. 

“The State education department co- 
operates, as does the WPA Library 
Project. In both instances monthly re- 
leases are mailed by them to school and 
public libraries, announcing the addition 
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of new subjects and enclosing the latest 
bibliographies. 


Lecation and Physical Set-up 

“The service has its headquarters in 
the main lobby of the university library. 
U-shaped counters, backed by shelving 
and bulletin boards, occupy the most 
prominent area as you enter the build- 
ing. Up-to-the-minute bulletin boards, 
at an easy reading height, carry maps 
and clippings. On one side is The War 
in the Pacific and on the opposite side, 
The War in the Atlantic. These are 
changed daily and frequently more often. 
The counters display pamphlets, latest 
magazines, mimeographed sheets, and 
books on subjects of current emphasis. 
A large illuminated globe and conven- 
ient maps make the geography of the 
war more real. 

“The imagination and flare for art 
which have gone into the physical set-up 
of the Center make it one of the bright 
spots on the campus. To pass the dis- 
plays without stopping to investigate and 
browse is next to impossible. Its lo- 
cation puts it on the daily path of prac- 
tically every student, and the interest 
it stimulates is reflected in classroom 
assignments. 

“Books have been daringly ‘declassi- 
fied’ according to library procedure, and 
are placed on the shelves under such 
thought-provoking headings as Faith for 
Living, The Meaning of Nazism, and 
Blueprints for Tomorrow. 

“Other shelves are lined with cases 
containing pamphlets. More than 3,000 
of these, covering all phases of existing 
problems, have been brought together, 
and are arranged alphabetically under 
subject headings. 

“The clipping file, which grows con- 
stantly, serves to meet the need of those 
who come in quest of material which is 
so very recent that only the newspapers 
carry anything regarding it. Sorted and 
arranged by a skilled librarian, this file 
ofttimes is the only source of informa- 
tion on a given subject. 

Bibliographies 

“The bibliographies which this Center 
compiles are quite in contrast to those 
issued elsewhere. This is of course done 
because of a very definite purpose. No 
attempt whatever has been made to make 
them either comprehensive or scholarly. 
Keeping in mind the fact that such or- 
ganizations as the American Library 
Association, The Library of Congress, 
The British Information Center, The 
National League of Women Voters, The 
World Peace Foundation, and dozens of 
others, have compiled and made avail- 
able bibliographies of a most compre- 


hensive nature, it seemed foolish to spend 
time making new ones to overlap those 
already prepared. Rather it seemed a 
logical job of this institution to serve 
as a clearing house, culling over these 
reams of suggestions and selecting for 
those with less time a list which would 
meet the immediate need. 

“These bibliographies are made to 
serve small community libraries with 
very limited funds—small study groups 
or even individuals. For each topic an 
effort is made to keep the total cost to 
a maximum of $10. The rough idea is, 
one or possibly two medium-priced books, 
and the rest in inexpensive pamphlets 
and free material. Much real thought 
and study go into the preparation of 
each list. Done by a professional per- 
son, who gives her time to the cause, this 
service has been one of the best contri- 
butions of the Center. 

“The lists cover all sorts of topics, 
such as Victory Gardens and Vitamins, 
Cooperation with Latin America, and 
Woman’s Place in War. To date, about 
15 have been prepared, and as requests 
come in the list grows. Through the 
news letters sent out by the State Educa- 
tion Department and the WPA, these new 
subjects are passed on to the libraries of 
the State. 


Loan Packets 

“The Information Center has one more 
service which it offers. To individuals, 
forums, clubs, libraries, and organiza- 
tions throughout the State, it sends dis- 
cussion packets, containing several items 
on the requested subject. Recently the 
Center furnished a large display for the 
State meeting of the PTA. In one coun- 
ty, where forums had been organized in 
13 centers, lay leaders used the Informa- 
tion Center for the accumulation of facts, 
and individuals used it for their follow- 
up interests. More and more this service 
is allowing the Center to contribute to 
the morale of the whole State through 
the distribution of pertinent information. 
Packets are lent without charge, save for 
Postage both ways. 


Information Policy 

“From the beginning, the policy of the 
Center has been ‘information and not 
propaganda.’ A policy of neutrality is 
maintained in answering every request, 
and an effort is made to provide informa- 
tion on all sides of a question, 


Who Uses the Center? 

“On the campus, students and faculty 
use the Center daily. From the time it 
opens until it closes, students browse in 
its attractive corners, or hunt for the 


answer to some problem. Professors find 
it an up-to-the-minute source of new 
material for lectures. Theme topics 
which require its use are assigned. The 
new V-7 unit (Naval Reserve) uses it 
constantly in understanding their new 
role in life. The civilian population finds 
it a most helpful agency. Like all com- 
munities, we are at present having many 
Red Cross and defense classes. These 
people find Government publications, 
mimeographed data and periodicals to 
help them in their study of nutrition, 
home nursing, gas control, and the like, 

“Study groups or forums interested in 
such subjects as ‘Labor’s Role in National 
Defense,’ or ‘How Would a German Vic- 
tory Affect America?’ find the Informa- 
tion Center full of material which aids 
in intelligent discussion. The church 
groups use it; the civic organizations use 
it; and individuals use it. They all find 
it a convenient path to printed materials 
on all sides of controversial questions. 


County Youth Forum 


Students in the high schools of Dallas 
County, Iowa, have established an or- 
ganization known as the “County Youth 
Forum.” Meetings are held each month 
during the school year, each at a dif- 
ferent school. Nine of the 17 schools 
of the county were represented at the 
first forum; since then as many as 12 
have been represented. 

Each school sends as many studei.ts as 
it wishes, ranging from 2 to 20 to take 
part in the forum, with one student as a 
Panel speaker. Each panel speaker has 
a topic and is allowed to speak about 5 
minutes. When all panel speeches have 
been given, the discussion is thrown open 
to the student body, 

Discussion Topics 

Some of the topics which have been 
discussed are: The Part of the United 
States in This War, The Question of the 
Alien Population, Auxiliary Organiza- 
tions, Wage Conditions, Price Control, 
Women in the War, The Part the Farm 
Plays in the War Effort, Pan-Ameri- 
canism, Labor Problems, Youth’s Part in 
the War. 

Although this idea was sponsored by 
the Schoolmasters’ Club, the students, 
with a little help and advice, have or- 
ganized it. The first group of panel 
speakers formed a representative as- 
sembly, drew up a constitution, and 
elected an executive committee, a presi- 
dent, vice president, and _ secretary- 
treasurer. 
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Facts About 
School-Directed 
Gardens 


Would not this be a good time to sur- 
yey achievements to date in the fleld of 
school-directed gardening? The schools 
have closed for the year and educational 
leaders are taking stock of what they 
have done, and what more they ought to 
do to help in the war effort. It may not 
be easy to make such a survey because 
the garden situation is constantly 
changing. 

A few boys and girls who began en- 
thusiastically let their gardens go by 
default when they found that effective 
gardening means “perspiration as well 
as inspiration”; many slow to get started 
have come to see more clearly how im- 
portant a part a garden can play in 
helping to “win the war and write the 
peace.” This latter group has grown 
more determined to make up for lost 
time by planting late gardens or by 
helping their parents to make the most 
of the family garden. In any case it is 
difficult to tell definitely just what the 
school has accomplished by urging gar- 
den projects or by facilitating these ac- 
tivities. 

General evidence is abundant that the 
schools have done a great deal this school 
year to promote the growing and use of 
fresh garden vegetables. Specific data 
are needed, however, to place before the 
community leaders, and the public in 
general, meaningful reports on this im- 
portant school activity. Educators 
should use every opportunity to show 
their communities that the schools are 
“on the job.” They would find such 
publicity fully worth the effort it would 
cost, both in the inspiration that would 
come to the young gardeners and in the 
increased community interest and sup- 
port resulting. 





VICTORY GARDENS HELP 


Grow vim, vigor, and vitamins. 

Arm the Nation with food and 
health. 

Relieve transportation burdens. 

Decorate the home and landscape. 

Educate in morale and self-suffi- 
ciency. 

Nail the lie that United States 
youth is soft. 








Lene canned goods for soldiers. 





A Virginia Survey 

A detailed study of school gardens was 
made recently for Virginia, and the State 
school authorities have released the fol- 
lowing report: 


Summary of information about gardens 
in Virginia gathered from question- 
naire* sent out March 12, 1942 


Counties 
I. A county or city garden 
Planned or under way in 
GHIGEE. GIIIOR. ccocncnccous 23 2 


Cities 


Persons with major re- 
sponsibility for its de- 
velopment: 

roe 14 
Agricultural and home 
economics teachers... 4 
inhi diatdanaieaiaiealiaghel + 
County agent........... 3 
Superintendent of 
Pi daiineiakmnnine 2 
Sehoul beerd...........- 2 
School principal........ 2 
aoe 1 
CRE daccsoccccce 1 
County — agricultural 
Se 1 
Special committee_._.-- 1 
Gee Qs acaescccnsens 1 
Home demonstration 
ee 1 
Board of supervisors....0 1 


II. Division with school gardens.. 41 5 
Persons with the major re- 
sponsibility for these 


gardens: 
Cg | | RRR eee 14 
a er 13 
[/(, 13 
Agricultural teacher.... 8 
Teacher and pupils_.--_ 5 
WG bicttedduandiae 5 
Parents and children_..._ 3 
Home economicsteacher. 3 
WEE ccuiennctndiadmmmdgiois 2 
EL, GUNN aicitrncitin wesc 1 
SIVINS. CI eceacancus 1 
PERG i ancunemanbns 1 


III. How the produce is to be used: In school 
lunches and cafeterias. 


IV. Teachers and families 
school-directed home-gardening 
gram: 

(a) Teachers making a survey of the home- 
garden situation: 1,696 teachers in 
46 counties; 153 teachers in 6 cities. 

(bv) Families increasing the amount of pro- 
duction from home gardens: 17,688 
families in 45 counties; 414 families 
in 4 cities. 

(c) Families extending the production pe- 
riod for home gardens: 27,878 fami- 
lies in 39 counties; 624 families in 
4 cities. 

(ad) Home gardens producing for school 
use: 1. 

(e) Divisions reporting cooperation with 
War Board: 13. 


responding to 
pro- 


*Reports returned from 71 of 100 county 
school divisions and 13 of 24 city school divi- 
sions. 

It appears that of the 71 county school 
divisions reporting to this Virginia sur- 
vey, 23, or nearly 1 in 3, had “a county 
garden planned or under way” and that 
of the 13 city school divisions reporting, 2 
had “a city garden planned or under 
way.” Forty-one of the 71 counties and 
5 of the 13 cities answering the question- 
naire reported school gardens actually in 
operation. Seventeen thousand six hun- 






dred and eighty-eight of the families 
served by the county schools and 414 of 
those served by the city schools reported 
“increasing the amount of production 
from home gardens.” A total of more 
than 28,000 families were reported as 
taking advantage of the long growing 
season found in Virginia by “extending 
the production period for home gar- 
dens.” 

This survey also reveals that many 
types of agencies and individuals showed 
their interest in school-directed garden- 
ing by taking responsibility for planning 
garden programs for their counties or 
cities. It appears that the major respon- 
sibility for such planning was most 
frequently taken by WPA leaders. This 
no doubt resulted from the fact that this 
agency has in recent years acquired a 
considerable amount of experience in 
producing garden products for the school 
lunch. But such leadership was also 
frequently provided by parent-teacher 
associations, county agents, and such 
school authorities as the teachers of agri- 
culture and home economics, superin- 
tendents and principals, and school- 
board members. 

Responsibility for supervising the ac- 
tual operation of school-garden projects 
Was assumed by persons representing an 
equally wide variety of interests; chiefly, 
however, it was taken by the PTA, the 
WPA, and the school principals. If the 
several types of teachers reported as tak- 
ing major responsibility for school gar- 
dens are added together, this group is 
found to outnumber any other group. 
To the teacher group there should prob- 
ably also be added those within parent- 
teacher associations in which teachers 
provide most of the leadership. 


Possibility of Great Enroll- 
ment Reduction in 1944 


The goal for men in the Armed Forces 
is 6,000,000 to 7,000,000 by the end of 
1943, and “eventually” may be 10,000,000; 
by 1944, 20,000,000 workers will be needed 
in war production and transportation; 
12,000,000 workers will be required to 
harvest the 1943 crop, the War Man- 
power Commission reports. 

Chairman MacLean of the President’s 
Committee on Fair Employment Practice 
has said that in 1944 high-school en- 
roliment might be reduced by 40 to 50 
percent, college enrollment by 70 to 80 
percent, and half the Nation’s schools 
may be closed due to increasing needs 
for war workers. 

The above information was issued June 
19 and 20 by the Office of Government 
Reports. 
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New U. S. Office of Education Publications 


Air Conditioning Young America. 
Civil Aeronautics Administration and 
U. 8. Office of Education, Washington, 
1942. 32 p. Free. 


Statements by Robert H. Hinckley, Assist- 
ant Secretary of Commerce for Air, and by 
John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, form the text of this publication 
prepared for the Aviation Education Research 
Project. Illustrated. “High Flight,” the poem 
by the late Pilot Officer John Gillespie Mc- 
Gee, Jr., is printed on the frontispiece against 
a background of clouds, with an airplane in 
silhouette. 

The publication’s list of books on aviation 
should be valuable not only to pilots, student 
pilots, and educators, but to people who want 
to orient themselves in a world which has en- 
tered the “air age.” 

“What is required of us,” says Secretary 
Hinckley, “is a new orientation in practically 
every walk of life—in our sciences, in our arts, 
in our trade and in our business, because 
suddenly all the world has become our next- 
door neighbor. In travel time Moscow is 
nearer to us than Boston was to Mt. Vernon in 
Washington's day.” 

“Air power is today deciding the fate of na- 
tions and of the world for generations to 
come,” Commissioner Studebaker says, as he 
outlines how American air power can be de- 
veloped through the schools. 

“The immediate wartime targets of the 
high schools must be to provide prepilot and 
refresher courses in the science and mathe- 
matics of aviation for as many qualified boys 
as can be enrolled; and to inaugurate next 
fall special courses in aeronautics,” he points 
out. “The objective for the longer future 
must be to make a functioning program of 
aviation available to students in all second- 
ary schools. Education must be air-condi- 
tioned in order that youth may be precon- 
ditioned for life in the kind of world in which 
they will live—a worid in which the age-old 
dream of mankind ‘for the wings of a dove’ 
has become a reality in the security of the 
peace to follow democracy’s victory—every- 
where in the world.” 


Educational Directory, 1941-42, Wash- 
ington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 


1942. Parts I, II, 60 p., and part IV, 75 p.,.-4Circular No. 210) 


10 cents each. Part III, 129 p., 15 cents. 


Published annually by the U. S. Office of 
Education, the 1941-42 edition of this direc- 
tory is now available in four separate parts, 
and can be purchased separately from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

Part I, State and County School Officers, 
contains the names and addresses of approxi- 
mately 3,500 principal State school officers 
and county and other local superintendents 
of schools in the United States and its Terri- 
tories and dependencies. In addition, the 
organization of the U.S. Office of Education 
is listed. 

Part Il, City School Officers, contains the 
mames and addresses of approximately 5,000 
principal school officers in cities and other 
urban places of 2,500 population and more, 
and 110 superintendents of Catholic parochial 
schools. 

Part III, Colleges and Universities, contains 
& list of 1,750 accredited universities, col- 
leges, and teachers colleges and agencies by 


which they are accredited. Included are 
many other institutions meeting certain 
standards but not accredited. Data on in- 
stitutions of higher learning, control of 
higher education, and undergraduate student 
bodies are presented. Changes from the 1941 
edition of the directory, such as institutions 
added, dropped, or reclassified, and institu- 
tions whose names or addresses have been 
changed are listed on the concluding pages of 
Part III, followed by an index. 

Part IV, Educational Associations and Di- 
rectories, contains a list of approximately 850 
American associations, national and sec- 
tional; educational foundations and boards; 
Church educational organizations; interna- 
tional educational associations and founda- 
tions; National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; executive officers of State library 
commissions; State library associations; and 
educational and social directories and year- 
books. 


Wartime Occupations. Selected refers 
ences on military service and occupations 
related to the war effort. (Misc. 2976) 
Washington, 1942. 15p. Free. 


“Public demand for information about 
wartime occupations has stimulated the pub- 
lishers in 1941-42 to release more books than 
usual on military service, aviation, and es- 
sential industries in addition to career books 
of a general nature,” says the compiler of 
this bibliography, Walter J. Greenleaf, spe- 
Cialist, Occupational Information and Guid- 
ance Service, U. S. Office of Education. From 
these publications have been selected 71 
books which help to answer young people’s 
questions about military service and occupa- 
ticns designated by the U. S. Employment 
Service as important in the defense program. 

Other questions are discussed such as 
choosing careers in wartime, getting into use- 
ful occupations, general duties and require- 
ments of work in critical occupations, and 
training necessary to become eligible for em- 
ployment. 

An author index and an index of occupa- 
tions are included for ready reference. 


School Gardens for School Lunches. 


Washington, 1942. 
22 p. Single copies free. 


Prepared by a subcommittee of the Cooper- 
ating Committee on School Lunches, this cir- 
cular is designed “to offer to State depart- 
ments of education and to local schools 
suggestions as to ways of organizing and 
carrying on a gardening program; and to fur- 
nish information as to resources and types of 
services relating to school gardening and food 
conservation for school lunches which are 
available from local, State, and Federal agen- 
cies.” 

Some subjects covered are: kinds and 
amounts of food required by children; kind 
and amount of land to cultivate, types of 
gardens, what to plant in them, and how to 
get the work done; methods of preservation 
of garden products; and sources of Federal, 
State, and local assistance. A list is also given 
of publications dealing with standards, or- 
ganization and operation, equipment, and 
gardening and food preservation projects. 


New Publications of 
Other Agencies 


U. 8S. Department of Commerce. For- 7 
eign Trade’s Pattern of the Future, © 
By Wayne Chatfield Taylor. In For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, 7, no. 8: 3, 
38-39. May 30, 1942. Single copies” 
10 cents. 

U. S. Department of Labor. Children’s 
Bureau. Age Certificates Are the Em- 
ployer’s Protection Under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938. Wash-~ 
ington, U. S. Government Printing ~ 
Office, 1942. 6p. Free. 

A folder giving answers to specific | 
questions on age certificates. 


Wage and Hour Division, Eco« 
nomics Branch. Wartime Policies on 
Wages, Hours, and Other Labor 


Standards in the United States, 1917= 
18. 165 West 46 Street, New York, 
U. S. Department of Labor, Wage and 
42 p. | 


Hour Division, 1942. 
Free, 

Covers chiefly the activities of the War 
Labor Policies Board in the first World 
War and presents information on experi- 
ence pertinent to present-day problems in ~ 
the United States. : 

Women’s Bureau. Employment | 
of Women in the Manufacture of Ar- 7 
tillery Ammunition. Washington, U.S. 7 
Government Printing Office, 1942. | 
Women’s Bureau Bulletin 189-3. 17p, 7 
5 cents. 

Description of the operations in the } 
ammunition industry in which women 
might be employed. ° 

" Employment of Women 
in the Manufacture of Smail-arms 
Ammunition. Washington, U.S. Gov- 
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